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Father Joseph was older than Richelieu, but the
Cardinal's health was infirm and his sudden death
would have caused little surprise. He was not
blind to his condition, and was free from any weak
reluctance to consider who could best carry out his
policy when he should be no more. There was
little doubt that his choice would have fallen on
Father Joseph, although there is much doubt if
the choice would have been a judicious one. The
Capuchin possessed untiring energy and unusual
diplomatic skill, but when no longer guided by
Richelieu's good judgment he might easily have
wandered into political vagaries. Notwithstanding
the weaknesses of Mazarin's character, he was better
fitted to carry out with success the policy which
Richelieu had devised. In 1635, Grotius wrote
that if Richelieu should pass away, there could be
no doubt that Father Joseph, on account of his
extreme rascality, was destined to succeed to the
Cardinal's place. But Grotius loved neither the
minister nor his follower.

Father Joseph was not destined even to become
a cardinal. There was no truth in the story that
Richelieu was faint-hearted in seeking this honour
for his follower. The great minister was loyal to
those who were loyal to him and was above all
petty jealousies, but the Pope was willing to in-
dulge his grudge against both Richelieu and Father
Joseph by refusing the promotion. He had a
plausible excuse. A Capuchin was bound to re-
nounce earthly honours, and the pomp and state of
a cardinal were unfitting in one who had taken theeach
